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FRONT COVER PHOTOGRAPH: 


JANE WITHERS 


AT 13, JANE WITHERS MAKES HER 
FIRST APPEARANCE AS A HIGH 
SCHOOL GIRL IN THE NEW MOV- 
E""HIGH SCHOOL.” See page 13. 
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Murphy Appointed 
to Supreme Court 
Frank Murphy, who for the past two 


years has been Attorney General of the 


United States. has been appointed a 


Justice of the Supreme Court by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt 

There are nine Justices of the Su 
pre me Court. They are ippointed by the 
President, and thei appointment must 
be approved by the Senate. They hold 
office until they die or resign. 

The present Justices were appointed 
bv four different Presidents. Here is a 
list of them: Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes, appointed by President Hoo- 
ver; Associate [Justices James C. Me- 
Revnolds ippointed by President Wil- 
son: Harlan F. Stone appointed by 
President Coolidge: Owen |. Roberts. 
appointed by President Hoover; and 
Hugo L. Black. Stanlev F. Reid. Felix 
Frankfurter, William O. Douglas, Frank 
Murphy all five appointed by President 
Roosevelt. 

President Roosevelt has appointed a 
majority (more than half) of the mem- 
bers of the present Supreme Court. 

Justice Murphy tikes the place of 
Justice Pierce Butler, who died last No- 
vember. Like Justice Butler, Justice 
Murphy is of the Roman Catholic faith. 

Also like Justice Butler, Justice Mur- 
phy comes from the Middle West. Mich- 
igan is his home state. He was Mavor 
of Detroit from 1930 to 1933. In 1935, 
President Roosevelt appointed Mr. Mur- 
phy Governor-General of the Philip- 
pine Islands. Two vears later he returned 
to this country and was elected Gover- 
nor of Michigan 

He was Governor when the auto 
workers held a sitdown strike in the 
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MR. MURPHY MEETS THE PRESS: As soon as the 5 Rp 


made that Attorney General Frank Murphy had been appointed to the Supreme Court, 
reporters and press photographers crowded into his office in the Department of Justice 
Building. Above photo shows Mr. Murphy at his desk during this press conference. Note 
the photographer, facing this way, all set to make a “shot.” A little to the front of him, 
another photographer is removing the film shield from his Speed Graphic camera. 


General Motors factories in 1936. Dur- blood to besmirch the fair name of this 
ing the strike, some people thought that State.” 

Mr. Murphy should order soldiers to Regarding his attitude toward em- 
drive the strikers out of the factories. plovers and labor unions, he said: 

Mr. Murphy refused to do this, because “We must guide and direct our efforts 
he did not want to cause bloodshed. along cooperative, peaceful and intelligent 


. lines, neve ing sight of the best interest 
Some of the voters believed that Mr. ines, never losing sight of the best inter ; 


Murphy had been “too easy” with the 
strikers. 


of all parties—workers, employers, and, of 
course, equally if not more important, the 
public.” 

Regarding his decision to use no For news of other appointments made 
troops in forcing the sit-down strikers by the President last week, see article 


out of the plants, Governor Murphy “Jackson Appointed Attorney General” 
said at the time: “I want no human on page 5. 





MEN IN WHITE! These firefighters of the British Royal HOW MANY MEN IN WHITE? Wearing white 
Air Force can safely venture into the fiercest oil flames in their tunics and headdress, these Finnish soldiers are hard to see against 


fireproof suits, to rescue men in crashed planes. Fire-extinguishing the background of snow. ‘There are five soldiers here, comprising 
chemicals are pumped from the truck through connecting hose. an anti-tank gun crew. In pits waist deep, they wait an attack. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





President Roosevelt's 


Messages to Congress 
More money for defense 


It is customary at the opening of a 
new session of Congress for the Presi- 
dent to deliver a message on “the state 
of the Union.” This means that the Presi- 
dent reviews the present condition of 
the nation, and tells what he thinks is 
needed to make conditions better for 
all the people. Our Constitution says 
that the President should do this. 

So when the 76th Congress opened 
its second regular session on January 3, 
the center of interest was the President, 
standing before a high desk in the House 
of Representatives, and reading his mes- 
sage to the joint meeting of the Senators 
and Representatives. Also present, in 
the front row, were the members of the 
Cabinet. In the galleries were the am- 
bassadors of foreign nations, members 
of the President's family, and other dis- 
tinguished guests. 

The “Budget Message” 

The next day, the President had an- 
other message for Congress. This was 
his “budget message” which listed the 
amount of money he wanted Congress 
to spend during the coming year. This 
message the President did not read in 
person. The mesasge was sent to the 
Senate and to the House, and in each 
chamber a clerk read it aloud. 

First, we will discuss the important 
points of the President’s message on the 
“state of the Union.” 

Our attitude toward the wars. The 
President said that we need not join with 
other nations in their wars. But we can 
help those nations which stand for the 
kind of fair-dealing Americans believe 
in. We can give this help without actual- 
ly going to war. The President made fun 
of persons who believe in “isolation” 
(keeping strictly to ourselves). They are 
like ostriches, he said — burying their 
heads in the sand when danger is all 
about them. In the modern world, we 
cannot remain untouched by wars, no 
matter where they are. ; 

National defense. We want peace, and 
we are prepared to work peacefully with 
other nations to make conditions better 
for all nations. But, at the same time. 
the President said we must have a strong 
army and navy and be ready to defend 
ourselves. The President asked Congress 
to spend more money to increase the 
strength of our army and navy. 


Unemployment. Behind the army and 
navy, said the President, is a still 
stronger defense—the “general welfare” 
of our people. Though business is boom- 
ing, we still have too many unemployed. 
Young people as well as older people are 
among the unemployed. We must con- 
tinue our efforts to find the solution to 
this problem. The President said that 
work and opportunity must be found 
for “thousands of boys and girls who 
have come of working age.” 

National Unity. Our own people 
must be united in these dangerous 
times, the President said. We must not 
weaken our nation by fighting among 
ourselves. He warned against political 
movements which start group fighting 
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MARCH OF THE SENATORS! Led by Vice-President John L. Garner (front 


consume (buy and use) for ourselves. 
These surplus goods must be sold to 
foreign nations, if our people are to 
enjoy a better standard of living. In 
order to arrange to sel! these goods 
abroad, we must agree to buy from for- 
eign nations. For this reason, the Presi- 
dent said, our Government’s trade-treaty 
policy should be continued. 

In his budget message the next day, 

the President listed the amounts of 
money which he thinks should be spent 
by the Government during the coming 
year. All amounts, except the one for 
national defense, are smaller than they 
were last year. Here they are: 
National defense ~ _$1,800,000,000 
Work relief programs 1,300,000,000 
Agricultural programs .. 900,000,000 
Public work & investments. 1,100,000,000 
Pensions, retirements and 

assistance 1,200,000,000 
Interest on the public debt. 1,100,000,000 
Regular operating expenses. 1,000,000,000 


$8,400,000,000 
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Wide World 


left) and Senator Key Pittman (front right), the Senators leave the Senate chamber 
to go to the House of Representatives for the joint session of the 76th Congress. The 
Vice-President is the presiding officer of the Senate. Second in line are Senators Morris 
Shephard of Texas (left) and Charles McNary of Oregon (right). The third pair are 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas and the Reverend Ze Barney Phillips, Senate Chaplin. 


against group, religion against religion, 
race against race, class against class. 
We must be on guard against the 
agents of foreign governments, who are 
trying to stir up trouble in the United 
States, he declared. He also said that 
we must guard against people who brag 
about their “Americanism,” but are 
really only trying to get something for 
themselves. 

Trade treaties. In the United States 
we grow more farm products and manu- 
facture more goods than we are able to 


The President thinks that the govern- 
ment should take in, by taxes and other 
means, about $6,700,000,000. Thus the 
government would be $1,700,000,000 
short of meeting its expenses. It would 
borrow this money from banks and pri- 
vate citizens. 

Congress will now decide whether to 
follow the President's budget plan, or 
whether to make changes in it. Congress 
has the final say in the matter. (Read 
the article “76th Congress” on page 3 
of last week’s Junior Scholastic. ) 
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TROUBLE 
IN EIRE 


Old Ireland divided 


Ireland is used to trouble. For hun- 
dreds of vears the Irish have 
rebellious people striving to win their 
lence from Great Britain. 


Now a part of Ir land is inde “pe ndent, 


been a 
inde pe ri 
and is called Eire pronounced air-uh). 
It is composed of the southern 26 coun- 
ties of Ireland. Most of the people of 
Eire are Catholics. The President of 
Eire is Douglas Hyde, who is a Protes- 
tant. The Prime Minister is Eamon de 
Vak ra, le ade the Fianna F ail party. 

Che Ulster region in Northern Ireland, 
however, is still a part of Great Britain. 
It is composed of the northern six coun- 
ties. Most of the people of Ulster are 
Protestants 

In the present European war Eire is 
neutral. Ulster, of course, is on the side 
of Great Britain. 

Many of the Irish people wish to unite 
the two parts of Ireland. Prime Ministe1 
de Valera of Erie wants to achieve this 
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THIS MAP of Ireland shows the division 


of the Irish people under two governments 

in the South under the independent, 
sovereign government of Eire; in the north, 
under a government which takes its orders 


from Great Britain. Read the article 


goal He | rs the use of peaceful 
methods t nite Ireland 

Another group that wants to unite 
Ireland is the Irish Republican Army 


(I. R \ . thel. R A. is not t govern 


ment arm Dut an organization of pri- 

vate persons nl both Eire and Ulster, 

It has been active in |] ading rebellions 
nst Britai in the past 


The I. R \. 
irmed rebellion will unite Ireland. This 
is where it disagrees with Prime Min- 
ister de Valera 

The 


believes that only an 


nent of Eire declared that 


the I. R. A. w illegal, and would not 
be allowed. The I. R. A. secretly went 
on with ws activilles, 
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DID YOU EVER SEE aa boat going for an automobile ride? This 57-foot Elco cruiser 









; 


is the largest craft that has ever been hauled through the streets of New York City. It was 
lifted from the water by a large crane, placed on a truck, and transported to the Grand 
Central Palace where the annual motor-boat show was held last week. It’s a slick boat, with 


sleeping accommodations for eight, a -cook’s galley, 


and fine furnishings throughout. 





Recently, the I. R. A. seized one mil- 
lion rounds of the government's am- 
munitions, and hid it away. Was the 
I. R. A. getting ready for a rebellion? 

The Dail Eireann (the Congress of 
Eire) met last week in Dublin. The 
members of the Dail discussed the prob- 
lem of putting down the I. R. A. 

The Dail Eireann decided to give 
Minister de 
Valera. It voted him the power to im- 
prison ’ aahaas trial any person who is 
“a menace to pub lic safety.’ By this, i 
meant any member of the I. R. A. 

The I. R. A. 
bombings in cities throughout England 
and Ireland. 


90-YEAR FIRE 


Will spread no more 


~— powers to Prime 


has been accused of 


The “world’s greatest mine fire” is at 
New Straitsville, Ohio. It has been burn- 
ing underground for more than fifty 
vears. It may burn for fifty vears long 
er. But it has been stopped from spread- 
ing at last 

rhe fire destroyed about $50,000,000 
worth of coal in its long history. It de- 
stroved oil wells and caused ‘roads to 
cave in over it. 


A W. P. A. 


build barriers around the fire and pre- 


projec t was started 


vent it from speading farther. It was 
because of rock slides 
earth. . But the 
W. P. A. workers succeeded in digging 


al dangerous job, 


ind gas under the 


tunnels around the fire. They con- 
structed the tunnels in such a way that 
the fire will burn itself. out when it 
reaches them. 


How to End 
the Cold Spell 


A good trick, if it works 


“Everybody talks about the weather,” 
Mark 


“but nobody does 


Twain once 
anything about 


the famous writer 
joke od. 
it. 
Now comes news that we may some- 
day be able to do something about the 
weather. To the millions of Americans 
who have been shivering through the 
cold spell, will be welcome news. 
The news was contained in a report 
Professor H. Landsberg of 
Pennsylvania State College. Landsberg 


American Asso- 


made by 


made his report to the 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
Professor Landsberg has been study- 
He learned that snow 
and ice reflect (send back) 90 per cent 
of the 
Only 10 per cent of the energy is ab- 
sorbed 
heat. 


ing snow and ice. 
energy received from the sun. 


(taken in) and changed into 


But if a thin layer of coal dust is 
spre: ad over the snow, it reflects only 
Ninety 
absorbed and 
changed into heat, which quickly melts 


LO per cent of the sun’s energy. 
per cent of the energy is 


the snow and ice. 


Our cold weather comes from the 


North Pole 
could spread coal dust over the region, 
We wouldn't 
have so much cold weather to shiver 
through down here in 30 of the 48 
states. 

It’s a good trick, if anybody wants to 
take the trouble to do it. 


region. Suppose that we 


and melt the snow and ice. 
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“FAMOUS AMERICAN” STAMPS 


Post Office Issues 
First Five of Series 


Thirty-five famous Americans are rep- 
resented in a new series of postage 
stamps now in preparation by the Unit- 
ed States Post Office. The first five 
stamps of the series have already been 
printed, and will be placed on sale late 
this month and early in February. 

The first five stamps represent famous 
American authors—Washington Irving 
on the le stomp James Fenimore Coop- 
er on the 2c; Ralph Waldo Emerson on 
the 3c; Louisa May Alcott on the 5c; 
Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) on 
the 10c. 

Can you name at least one work of 
each of these famous American authors? 

Late in February, the second set of 
five stamps of the “Famous American” 
series will be issued. These will repre- 
sent famous American poets: Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, James Russell Lowell, Walt 
Whitman, and James Whitcomb Riley. 

In March, five famous American edu- 





Fun in the News 
Presidential Joke 


President Roosevelt was in a jok- 
ing mood when he addressed 1,500 
Democratic Party leaders at the 
Jackson Day (Jan. 8) dinner in 
Washington’s Mayflower Hotel. The 
President told several jokes, and 
poked gdod-natured fun at Republi- 
cans. He started his speech with the 
following joke: 


Once upon a time there was a school 
teacher, and the school teacher, after 
describing heaven in alluring and 
golden terms, asked her class of small 
boys how many of them wanted to go 
to heaven. With eyes that sparkled at 
the thought, every small boy in the 
class held up his hand except one. 
Teacher said: 

“Why Charlie, you don’t want to go 
to heaven? Why not?” 

“Teacher,” he said, “sure I want to 
go to heaven. 

“But,” he said, pointing to the rest 
of the boys in the room, “not with this 
bunch.” 
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cators will appear on the stamps: Horace 
Mann, Mark Hopkins, Charles W. Eliot, 
Frances E. Willard, and Booker T. 
Washington. 

In April, famous American scientists 
will appear on the stamps: John James 
Audubon, Dr. Crawford W. Long, Luth- 
er Burbank, Dr. Walter Reed, and Jane 
Addams. 

In May, composers of music will be 
shown: Stephen Collins Foster, John 
Philip Sousa, Victor Herbert, Edward 
A. MacDowell, and Ethelbert Nevin. 

Artists are the next group to be rep- 
resented, but it will not be until next 
September that these stamps will be is- 
sued: Gilbert Charles Stuart, James A. 
McNeill Whistler, Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, Daniel Chester French, and 
Frederic Remington. 

Next October, the stamps will show 
five famous American inventors: Eli 
Whitney, Samuel F. B. Morse, Cyrus H. 
McCormick, Elias Howe, and Alexander 
Graham Bell. 

A total of 35 stamps will make up the 
complete series. Each set of five stamps 
will be in denomations of 1c, 2c, 3c, 5c, 
and 10c. 

You will note that only famous Amer- 
icans who have died are represented. 
Famous living Americans were not con- 
sidered for the series. 

How were the choices made for the 
five famous Americans in each group? 
The Post Office Department conducted 
polls among stamp clubs throughout the 
country, and also among educational, 
patriotic, and business oganizations. 

It was their votes that determined the 
“who's who” of the series, 


CHILLY 
For Chileans 


It will be a chilly year for two naval 
officers of Chile. They are going to join 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s expedition 
to the South Pole. 

The United States government in- 
vited the government of Chile to send 
the officers with Admiral Byrd. Chile 
accepted the invitation with thanks, 
Chilean naval authorities will choose the 
officers who are to go. They will leave 
Valparaiso, Chile, on February 15 with 
supplies for the expedition. 


MORE HEADLINE NEWS ON PAGE 12 





fey a the first five 
stamps of the “Famous Americans” series. 
These five stamps will go on sale within a 
few;weeks. Read the article at the left. 


Jackson Appointed 
Attorney General 
Succeeds Murphy 


The day President Roosevelt an- 
nounced the appointment of Frank Mur- 
phy to the Supreme Court, he an- 
nounced that Robert H. Jackson, of New 
York, would take Mr. Murphy’s place 
as Attorney General of the U.S. Mr. 
Jackson was Solicitor General. 

In Mr. Jackson’s place as Solicitor 
General, the President appointed Fed- 
eral Judge Francis Biddle, of Phila- 
delphia. 

The work of the Attorney General is 
to direct the U. S. Department of 
Justice. The Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation (the F. B. I., popularly known as 
the G-Men) is one of the branches of 
this department. 

The Department of Justice also brings 
to trial persons accused of violating fed- 
eral laws. The official directly in charge 
of trying these persons is the Solicitor 
General. He is the “chief lawyer,” rep- 
resenting the people ef the United States 
in prosecuting persons accused of vio- 
lating federal laws. The Solicitor Gen- 
eral has many assistant lawyers working 
under his direction. 


Ambassadors Appointed 


President Roosevelt also announced 
the appointment of two ambassadors 
and one minister: James H. R. Crom- 
well, of New jae "was appointed 
Minister to Canada; George S. Messer- 
smith, who was Assistant Secretary of 
State, was appointed Ambassador to 
Cuba; John Cudahy, who was Minister 
to Eire, was appointed Ambassador to 
Belgium. 


NOTICE! 


Semester Test to Appear 
in Next Week’s Issue 

Next week’s issue of Junior Scholastic 
will contain a semeste: test, divided into 
two sections: (1) questious covering 
news articles that have appeared in 
Junior Scholastic since the first issue in 
September; (2) questions covering the 
theme articles of the “Man Advancing” 
series, which appear each week on 
pages 6 and 7. 
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A BILLION WHEELS 


Petroleum Turns Them 


HINK of how dependent we are 
on petroleum—the oil we get 
from the earth. 


We are a nation of automobile rid- 
ers because we have plenty of oil to 
make into gasoline which can be sold 
at a low price. 
gasoline, most of it of 
American make, is used the world 


over as fuel for airplanes. 


High-grade 


We depend on oil for lubricants 
which keep our machines running 
smoothly. Your family car needs gas- 
oline for fuel, but it needs oil and 
grease to prevent the moving parts 
from wearing out too soon. 

Most of the ships of the world use 
fuel. Railroads are making 
greater use of Diesel-engine locomo- 
tives, which burn oil as fuel. 


oil as 


More and more homes, factories 
and office buildings are changing 
their heating furnaces from coal- 


burning to oil-burning. 

From the way we run things today, 
we can say that oil is a necessity of 
modern lif 

Yet 


necessity. Betore 


consider how new it is 


as a 
1900 we had scarce 
ly any use for gasoline, because the 
few automobiles were only unreliable 
chug-buggies then. . 

In our furnaces we burnt coal or 


gas. Our ships ran on coal, Our air- 
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planes had a hard time getting off the 
ground. One finally did on Dec. 17, 
1903. 


Oil may be young to us, but it is 
old stuff to nature. You recall this 
same point about coal in our theme 
article “Young King Coal” last week. 
Oil, like coal, is the product of tre- 
mendous changes that took place on 
our world millions of years ago. 

Geologists have several explana- 
tions of how oil was formed in the 
earth. Oil is usually found in oil 





AN UNUSUAL SCENE—A dairy herd 
grazing before a background of oil derricks. 
Here, in this striking photograph, we see 
industry and agriculture side by side in a 
field near Norwalk, Calif., about 17 miles 
southeast of Los Angeles. 


sands that lie directly above a layer 
of salt water. This is an important 
fact to geolists searching for an ex- 
planation of how oil was formed. 

Upheavals of the earth 350 million 
years ago caused oceans to be swal- 
lowed up inside the earth, and parts 
of the earth to stick up out of the 
newly formed oceans. 

Chemical changes took place in 
the buried sea life. As decay set in, 
the buried sea life gave off gases and 
oily substances. Oil-forming plants 
and animals that had lived on land 
were buried in the upheavals of long 
ago. 

In great quantities, the gas and 
oily substances travelled through the 
earth, mixed in with salt water and 
sand. When this flowing mixture 
reached rock through which it could 
not pass, it stopped and formed huge 
reservoirs of oily sands. Gas collected 
on top, and salt water pressed up 
from below. 

The way it is found in the earth— 
first a layer of gas, then a layer of oil 
sands, then a layer of salt water—is 
one of the great wonders of Nature. 

But man, too, has performed won- 
ders with oil. And he is performing 
new ones all the time. 

The news in oil is being made in 
four departments: 

: (1) New ways have been learned 
for finding oil. 

(2) Amazing new methods are be- 
ing used for drilling oil wells. 


























American Petroleum Institute 


EXPLORATION: [s there oil down there? The modern scientific way of discovering 
oil is by means of a “listening machine” called a seismograph. Crew of men in back- 
ground are drilling a hole in which will be placed a charge of dynamite. Sound waves, 
set up by the explosion, will be recorded by the seismograph, located in the truck. 
These recordings guide geologists in deciding whether oil is likely to be found there. 
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(3) Revolutionary discoveries have 
occurred in recent years in refining 
oil. 

(4) New uses are being found for 
oil. ; 

Finding Oil. It used to be said 
that “Oil is where you find it.” Pros- 
pectors took a chance on striking 
oil wherever they dug. Some used 
“doodlebugs.” This was a name given 
to any of the unscientific devices 
which prospectors used in their at- 
tempts to find oil. One device, or 
“doodlebug,” consisted of a forked 
stick made of hazel wood. The idea 
was to carry this forked stick along 
in front of you as you walked through 
a field. If the stick twitched, or point- 
ed toward the ground, that was the 
spot where you should drill for oil. 

Of course it was superstitious non- 
sense, but these prospectors—who 
were called “wildcatters’>—were so 
eager to find oil that they were will- 
ing to believe anything. 

Today there is a scientific approach 
to the discovery of oil. Geologists can 
tell by the rock formations whether 
oil is likely to be found in the region. 

They drill a test hole, into which 
a charge of dynamite is placed. Then, 
with a listening machine—which they 
call a seismograph—they record the 
sound waves set up by the explosion. 

Explosions will be made at various 
depths. In this way, the prospectors 
can tell what the earth formation is 
like. 


Oil companies are constantly on 


“OIL IS WHERE YOU FIND IT.” 


prospectors used to say. Photo below shows 
some of the oil derricks which stand in 
front of the Oklahoma State Capitol in 
Oklahoma City. You can see the Capitol 
in the background. 


F. P. G. photo by Heiser 
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the search for new oil pools. When 
they find one, they may wait for years 
before they start drilling to bring up 
the oil. They wait because they do 
not need the oil now. Leaving it in 
the ground saves the cost of storing 
it in tanks above. 

Drilling oil. Only a few years ago 
it was unusual for an oil well to be 
as deep as a mile. Today several 
wells are two miles deep, and one 
near Bakersfield, California, has been 
sunk almost three miles. Its depth is 
15,004 feet. 

The newest invention in drilling is 
a mathematical tool which enables 


Ewing Galloway 
A MAZE of pipes and high towers give 
the modern refinery a strange appearance. 
At the refinery, crude oil from the well is 
changed into gasoline, kerosene, fuel oil, 
asphalt and many by-products. 


drillers to drill at an angle. It used 
to be that a well had to be drilled 
straight down. Now, thanks to this 
invention by a young man named 
H. John Eastman, oil lying beneath 
the sea can be reached from a point 
on land. 

The Eastman drilling method also 
makes it easier for drillers to get oil 
out of abandoned wells, where great 
quantities of oil had been left be- 
cause it was hard to reach by the old 
method. 


Refining oil. Equally great changes 
are taking place in refining oil. As 
it comes from the gr ound, oil is 
known as “crude oil,” or simple 
“crude.” Most crude has to be cooked 
at a high pressure. This is the refin- 
ing process. As the oil cooks, it sep- 
arates into kerosene, gasoline, grease, 


‘gas, and other products. This process 


is known as “cracking” the oil, by 
breaking it up into different materials. 

A reverse of the “cracking” process 
is known as “polymerizing.” Remem- 
ber this word, because it is going to 
oe important in your chemistry stud- 

. You know what it is to take two 
ites of clay and squeeze them to- 
gether to make a single lump. Now 
imagine that one lump of clay is red 
and another is blue. And suppose 
that when you squeeze them together 
they turn into a single piece of bright 
green stone. Polymerizing means to 
squeeze different elements together. 
In this way, two or more gases poly- 
merized may make gasoline. 

Now a new method, the Houdry 
process, has been invented by a 
Frenchman, Eugene Houdry. By the 
magic of chemistry, Houdry’s process 
changes oil vapor into gasoline when 
it passes over aluminum and silicon. 
Ordinary “cracking” changes only 
about 44% of the crude into gasoline. 
The Houdry process changes as much 
as 75% of the crude into gasoline. 


New uses. Chemists are experi- 
menting with oil just as they are ex- 
perimenting with coal to find new 
uses for it. In our theme article on 
“Plastics” in the Dec. 11th Junior 
Scholastic, we told how coal is dis- 
tilled to make synthetic resins. Since 
oil has may of the chemical proper- 
ties of coal, it was natural that chem- 
ists should start looking in oil for 
more raw materials to make synthetic 
resins. 

One of the most important syn- 
thetic resins recently obtained from 
oil is called polyvinyl acetate. With 
it, the best safety glass in the world 

can be made. The polyvinyl acetate 
is spread between very thin layers of 
glass, binding them into one solid 
thickness of unshatterable glass. 

A substitute for rubber, called 
buna, is another synthetic resin being 
made from oil. 

The chemists are just getting start- 
ed on new uses for oil. Man continues 
to work his wonders with Nature’s 
great reservoir of wealth. 


® This is Article No. 15 in Junior Scholas- 
tic’s “Man Advancing” series. 
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Adventures in New Books for Boys and Girls 


CONQUERORS OF THE RIVER. 
Adapted trom the diary of 
Major Powell by Richard A. 
Summers. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $2. 


Tae Colorado River is one of the 
most treacherous rivers in the world. 
For centuries no man dared to ven- 
ture a boat in its swift rapids and 
surging whirlpools. Indians said that 
in some places the Colorado rushed 
beneath the ground, that in others 
there were falls two hundred feet 
high, with no place to portage boats 
because the walls went straight up 
for two miles. 

Yet in 1868 a one-armed army offi- 
cer named Major Powell, decided to 
explore the Colorado River by boat. 
He had tried unsuccessfully to con- 
vince Congress of the value of this ex- 
ploration. Congressmen laughed at 
him and refused to grant him money. 
Finally he had obtained a small grant 
of money from a college and from 
the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington. With this he bought the 
equipment for his expedition. 

On the 24th of May, 1869, Major 
Powell started down the Green River 
to the Colorado. With him were his 
brother, Captain Powell, and eight 
others. They travelled in four boats. 
At first it was smooth going. Then 
the banks of the Green River grew 
steeper, the current swifter. 

When they reached the Colorado 
River, after two months of hazardous 
travel, one boat had been wrecked 
on the rocks and one man had de- 
serted. The food supplies they had 
brought with them were almost ex- 
hausted. They had left only two small 
bags of flour, a slab of spoiling bacon, 
a few pounds of dried apples, a little 
soda and some coffee. 

From the start, the Colorado was 
rough and tried the tempers of the 
men. They were really too hungry to 
work well, and too impatient to take 
the time to portage the rapids. The 
July rainy season set in. It rained for 
days. In the open boats, the men were 
soaked all day long. 

Every man of them sensed that a 
crisis of some kind was approaching, 
but whether from the river or them- 
selves they did not know. More than 
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anything else to discourage them was 


- the knowledge that ahead this river 


was even worse. How could it be any 
worse? They could not stand much 
more without collapsing under the 
strain. 

The crisis came at last. One day 





Tilustration by McKay from ‘‘Conquerors of the River” 
One boat had been wrecked on the rocks, 


Captain Powell had a fight with 
Dunn, one of the men. The rest of 
the party, except the Major, sided 
with Dunn. Feelings rose high, and 
when they made camp that evening 
they were sullen and silent. 

That night, led by a mountaineer 
named Seneca, all of them, except 
the two Powells, moved off from the 
camp. They lighted a fire and 
Seneca squatted down by it with 
gleaming eyes. He held his hand 
out toward the fire, palm upwards, 
The glow of the fire fell across his 
hand on fine yellow particles, finer 
than salt. 

“Gold!” Hawkins cried, his eyes 
bulging out. 

Seneca straightened up in triumph. 
“It's gold, all right. 've been pan- 
ning on the sly ever since we passed 
Paria Creek. There’s gold in all these 
washes.” He paused. 

“What's your idea about it?” Dunn 
asked, 
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“If we go with the Major,” Seneca 
went on, “we'll die down there below. 
It’s in the cards for us to die. We've 
all come close enough to death too 
often. Now it’s my idea that we quit 
the party here. The Major'll give us 
one of the boats. We'll go up one of 
these side canyons, try to reach the 
mesa and grab us a few deer, an’ we 
can pan the river and all the side 
creeks. Stay here all winter. We'll be 
rich maybe!” 

For a moment no one spoke. Then 
Dunn jumped to his feet. “Come on,” 
he shouted. “Let's tell the Major!” 


How the Major put down this mu- 
tiny and got his men to continue the 
dangerous journey, makes thrilling 
reading. Conquerors of the River is 
a tribute to Major Powell's heroism 
and determination in the face of tre- 
mendous odds. All the events in the 
book are true. The story is based on 
the careful diary Major Powell kept 
during his expedition. 


TURTLES OF THE UNITED STATES 
anp Canapa. By Clifford H. 
Pope. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.75. 


ym turtle is one of the oldest crea- 
tures in the world. The first turtle was 
evolved more than 175,000,000 years 
ago. 

In his book about turtles, Clifford 
Pope describes the different kinds of 
turtles living in Canada and the United 
States today, and tells us about their 
history and habits. His book has 99 
photographs. 


These are some of the many interest- 
ing facts we learn about turtles from 


Mr. Pope's book: 


Do turtles have teeth? The last turtle 
with teeth was the old fossil Triasso- 
chelys (pronounce that one!), who had 
teeth in the roof of his mouth. Triasso- 
chelys lived 150,000,000 years ago. 
Some present-day turtles have projec- 
tions or notches near the jaws or, less 
often, in the roof of the mouth, which 
might be used in place of teeth. 

How long can a turtle go without eat- 
ing? The average turtle can live a year 
or more without eating. The turtle is a 
cold-blooded reptile, so he needs less 
fuel (food) to los him warm. Also 
the turtle has a great capacity for stor- 
ing up food inside himself for future use. 

Is it a good thing to paint baby turtles 
as souvenirs? No. It is a cruel thing to 
do. The paint interferes with the growth 
of the turtle’s shell, and will, eventually 
kill the turtle. If anyone gives you a 
painted turtle, save its life by flaking 
off the paint with a razor blade or sharp 
knife as promptly as possible. 
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Carr Horn Snonter. By Charles 
Finger. Boston, Mass: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2. 


Ow JIM McREA'S fifteenth birthday 
his father gave him permission to go 
to sea in the whaling ship, the Criterion. 

“James McRea, let me say this,” his 
father said before Jim sailed. “Life 
abcard a whaler is a hard way and a 
rough. There must be whalers and 
whaling because we can't get oil from 
whales as we get milk from cows. The 
whale-hunting life is difficult and dan- 
gerous. You must remember that.” 

On board the Criterion, Jim had man 
occasions to remember his fathers 
words. As the youngest on the ship he 
was at the beck and call of anyone and 
everyone, even when the sailors, Paddy 
and Dave, ordered him, both of whom 
were only months ahead of him in age. 
So he was on his legs all day, active in 
the morning before the sleep was out 
of his eyes, and going weary to his 
hammock at night. 

At first the sea was calm as the 
Criterion sailed down along the coast 
of South America. Then as she neared 
Cape Horn, there were ugly gusts of 
wind, then roaring winds which tore at 
the rigging and sent icy waves slapping 
against the sides of the ship. 

When the Criterion passed out of the 
shelter of Isla Staten, near Tierra del 
Fuego, she ran into a shrieking gale. 
The captain ordered that everything on 
deck should be made doubly fast. Jim 
and Paddy were told to lash the boat 
that hung aft. 

Out on the canvas-covered boat they 
seemed to be in a world by themselves. 
One moment they saw a gray emptiness 
which was the sky, at another moment 
they seemed about to be engulfed by 
some mighty green-black sea that tow- 
ered far above their heads and seemed 
to be following them. 

Suddenly, as Jim looked up, he saw 
something which made his heart leap. 
The Criterion seemed to be sliding down 
a slanting sea, and a huge wave like 
a wall blotted out the sky, and into that 
monstrous wave the Criterion seemed 
to be diving. 

Jim shouted a frantic “Look out!” 
Then came a world of confused hap- 
penings. It was a battering, bruising, 
water-roaring, whirling world; and what 
thoughts Jim had were simple—only a 
great determination to hang on to the 
life-line that was looped outside the 
boat. At first he was aware of a pressure 
that seemed likely to crush him to suf- 
focation, then the pressure suddenly 
ceased, though the world of waters still 
roared in thunder. 

When he looked again there was no 
Criterion, only a tumbling sea; and it 
seemed like the work of some magician 
when he found himself clinging to a 
canvas-covered boat—only the keel was 
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uppermost now. Then came a further 
realization that the water was icy cold, 
that ahead loomed a black mass which 
might be land, or a monstrous wave, or 
a cloud. His chief concern was that he 
should not be alone. 

Jim tried to call out the names of his 
shipmates, but no sound came. Instead, 
he seemed to hear a voice crying in the 
storm: “Jim! Ho, Jim!” 

He felt a helping hand and heard a 
voice saying, “Steady, ho!” Next he be- 
came aware of Paddy sitting astride the 
keel and leaning downwards to give him 
a hand, 

Together they looked ahead through 
the storm and could see a breaking of 
the water into white, high-flung surf. 

“Reef ahead,” Jim managed to say. 

“Reef it is,” Paddy answered. 

For a long time neither spoke. 

“That means wed .. . better... 
swim,” said Jim. He released his hold 
on the boat, and, painfully, began to 
swim toward the reef, Paddy following. 

After what seemed hours, they 
reached the steep-cliffed shore of Tierra 
del Fuego. For a long time Jim was 
unconscious because the ship’s spar had 
fallen against him, injuring his side. 
When he recovered consciousness, he 
and Paddy made their way painfully 
along the shore, and then walked inland 
through a dense forest. 

Cape Horn Snorter tells what hap- 
pened to the two friends when they 
were captured by Indians in Tierra del 
Fuego and describes their rescue by the 
United States frigate, Essex. On the 
Essex they had many exciting adven- 
tures helping to capture British and 
Portuguese vessels during the War of 
1812 and taking part in the battle of 
Valparaiso. 


Jim and Paddy reach the shore of 
Tierra del Fuego 
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NEW BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


ALL THE Days Were Anron14’s. By 
Gretchen McKown and Florence Steb- 
bins Gleeson. New York: Viking 
Press. $2. Deadwood, Dakota, in 1870 
as a young girl saw it. 

THe Story Boox or THincs We WEAR. 
By Maud and Miska Petersham. Phila- 
delphia: John C. Winston. $2.50. 
Legends and true stories of four ma- 
terials used for clothing: cotton, wool, 
silk, and rayon. Beautifully illustrated. 

FAFAN IN Cuina. By Joe Lederer. New 
York: Holiday House, $2. An Austrian 
boy’s adventures in China including 
his rescue of a kidnapped friend. 

THE WAGON TO THE Star. By Mildred F, 
Meese. New York: Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 
Mary comes from an orphanage to 
high school and makes a place for 
herself with the more fortunate boys 
and girls there. 

AROUND THE WORLD ON A Bicyce. By 
Fred A. Brichmore. Athens, Georgia: 
University of Georgia Press. $3. A col- 
lege student travels 25,000 miles on 
his bicycle, visits 40 countries, and ex- 
“ete regions never before entered 

y an American. 

Ox_p CoverepD Wacon SHow Days. As 
Told by Bob Barton to C. Ernest 
Thomas. New York: E. P. Dutton. $2. 
A former circus performer tells the 


story of his life. 


Tue Guii-Fuicut Sais Acain. By Sid- 
ney Corbett. New York: Longmans, 
Green. $2. A mystery voyage to the 
West Indies for buried treasure. 

THOREAU, REPORTER OF THE UNIVERSE. 
Edited by Bertha Stevens. New York: 
John Day. $2.50. Selections from 
Thoreau’s writings made for young 
people. 

Turee Sisters. By Cornelia Spencer. 
New York: John Day. $2. The story 
of the Soong family of China and the 
part they played in the establishment 
of the Chinese republic. 

THe Mystery at Linpen HALL. By 
Augusta H. Seaman. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century. $2. Intrigue and 
mystery at a girls’ school in Borden- 
town, N. J., a hundred years ago. 

Darina, ENGLAND’s YounG Victoria. By 
Marion W. Flexner. New York: Cow- 
ard McCann. $2.50. A biography of 
Queen Victoria from the age of four 
until her ascension to the throne at 
eighteen. 

Sonc Doc. By Vance Hoyt. Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston. $2. The story of a 
coyote in the Mojave Desert. 

THe PHANTOM OF THE Forest. By Ann 
Hark. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 
$2. A 16-year-old girl helps to solve a 
mystery at a deserted hotel. 
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BIB and TUCK 


“Swanky Franks” a featured item 
on the bill-of-fare at Tuckers’ party 


UCK eyed the clock on the man- 
"[ ‘tetpece Almost time for Bob 

Crosby's Bob-Cats and he hadn't 
quite finished his home work. Boy, 
he'd have to hurry! Maybe he could 
just turn it on softly and—nope, bet- 
ter not! That would be breaking one 
of his main New Year’s resolutions— 
not to try to study and listen to the 
radio at the time. 

Tuck glanced down at the book 
and then took a running start, as he 
went over his “memory assignment” 
from Julius Caesar: 

Friends-Romans-Countrymen-lend- 
meyears-I-comtobury—— 

“What's the matter, Tuck?” 
asked from the writing desk. 
you sick?” 

Tuck looked up, startled. 
—why?” he said. 

“Well, you're making awful faces 
as if you had a stomach-ache!” 

“Oh, I guess that’s just the way I 
naturally look when I'm concentrat- 
ing,” Tuck explained. “I’m memor- 
izing. 

“Then I'm sorry I interrupted,” 
Mom apologized. 

“That's all right. I think I'm about 
through, anyhow,” Tuck said, glanc- 
ing at the clock, as he ambled toward 
the radio. 

Mom glanced at the clock, too. 
“You're finishing just in time to hear 
that swing program, aren't you?” she 
asked pointedly. 


same 


Mom 
“Are 


“No—uh 


“How are you get- 


ting along with your other New 
Year's resolutions, Tuck?” 
“Swello——” 


“Oops, that reminds me of some- 
thing! Excuse me,” Bib said over her 
shoulder dashed out of the 
room. 


as she 


“What do you suppose struck her?” 
Tuck wondered aloud. “Well, any- 
how, Mom, I'm developing a lot of 
good will power. I haven't had but 
one double-scoop black and white 
soda in a week by the way, I 
hope you've seen how clean my room 
has been lately.” 


and, 


“Yes, I saw it this morning, when 
I went to get your sports jacket to 
send to the cleaner’s. Incidentally, I 
cleaned out the pocke ts——" 

“But 
away, 


you didn't throw anything 


did you?” Tuck inquired an- 
xiously. 
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“Just a couple of dried apple cores, 
about a peck of peanut shells, some 
pencil shavings, and a mashed gum 
drop! In fact, what I threw out look- 
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ed very much like what is usually 
strewn on the top of your dresser 
in the morning.” 

“Oh-h-h,” Tuck’s voice went down 
the scale. “I guess I must have been 
in a hurry yesterday when I cleaned 
up. But today, Mom, I worked out a 
new improv ed system——” 

“Tuck, do you remember what 
happened on December 28th?” asked 
Bib, as she strolled back into the 
room and flopped on the sofa. 

“Sure!” Tuck kidded. “I had buck- 
wheat cakes for breakfast, spaghetti 
for lunch, Bo and I went ice-skating 
that afternoon——” 

“I mean what happened to me, 
silly!” 

“Well, how should I know? What's 
it all about, anyhow? Oh, it’s that 
diary again. Are we going to have to 
write that for you again this year? 
Tuck continued te asing Bib. 

“No, just this once. I haven't writ- 
ten a line since Susan Robinson’s 
part) ty——" 

“I thought you two were going to 
have a party with the money Uncle 
Ned sent you for Christmas,” Mom 
interrupted. 

“Well, we were, sort of—but we 
haven't decided when,” Bib said. 

“Tell you what! Let's give a skat- 
ing party,” Tuck suggested. “Ask the 
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crowd to come here for food after 
skating at Tibbett’s Pond, say, Sat- 
urday afternoon.” 

“Yes, let's!” Bib echoed. “And let's 
make it a hot-dog wagon party like 
the one in that book on Parties. May 
we, Mom?” 

“Why, yes, and Saturday would be 
fine,” Mom agreed. 

“Hey, here I am about to miss my 
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Drawing by Kate Tracy 


Tuck was crowned with a chef's hat (which he had made out of paper ). 


radio program on account of a party!” 

Tuck exclaimed as he turned the dial. 

“But count me in. And let’s have real 

food. No doo-dads!” 
° oe 


lr was no trouble at all to round 
up the crowd for skating on Satur- 
day. Bib and Tuck divided their list 
of about fourteen guests and either 
invited them in person or called them 
on the telephone several days in ad- 
vance. The plan was for everybody 
to meet at Tibbett’s Pond at 2:30 
Saturday afternoon, skate for about 
two hours and then go on to the 
Tucker's for food. 

Saturday morning Tuck and Bo 
Tanner went out to the pond and 
tested the ice, just to be sure there 
were no thin spots that should be 
marked, and also to gather up wood 
for the fire which they would build 
along the shore. Bib ‘and Tuck left 
the house early after lunch so that 
they could have the fire going when 
their guests arrived. 

Several of the girls had gotten new 
skating paraphernalia for Christmas, 
and the whole crowd looked very gay 
with bright-colored scarfs, caps, 
hoods, and mittens. Susan Robinson 
brought along her new portable 
radio, so there was music for those 
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who stayed close enough to skate 
by it. Sarah (“Sonja”) Heinicke 
could do pretty good “figure eights,” 
so she put on an exhibition. Most 
of the others preferred games to any 
attempts at figure-skating. 


Ba had brought along a thermos 
of hot chocolate, some paper cups, 
and wafers which were “all gone” 
long before they decided to call it 
a day around five o'clock. It was only 
a few blocks to the Tucker's house, 
so they all walked. The boys carried 
the girls’ skates. About half-way 
there, somebody noticed that Tuck 
and Bo had disappeared. Bib pre- 
tended she didn’t know what had 
happened to them but said she knew 
good and well they'd show up wher- 
ever there was: FOOD! She could 
hardly wait to see what the crowd 
would think of the surprise in store 
for them at the house 

Mom met them at the door and 
Bib introduced several newconiers to 


her. Bib showed everybody where to 
hang their coats in the hall closet and 
told the boys to pile the skates in 
there, too, on the floor. Then she in- 
vited them all into the dining room. 
There were several startled looks 
when they saw nothing on the dining 
room table, but they soon spied the 
red-and-white striped paper awning 
and the sign, “Swanky Franks,” over 
the door to the kitchen. Inside, the 
kitchen was turned into a hot-dog 
wagon stand. Tuck, dressed in a 
white apron and crowned with a 
chef's hat (which he had made out 
of paper) was standing behind the 
counter. The counter consisted of 
three kitchen tables put together. 
Tuck, assisted by Bo, already had 
the “franks” sizzling and they im- 
mediately started serving them in 
rolls on paper plates. The guests then 
helped themselves to the sliced 
onions, dill pickles, potato chips, mus- 
tard, and catsup on the counter. 


Also, there was a big bowl of 


doughnuts, a plate of cheese and a 
tray of hot chocolate served in paper 
cups. 

Everybody had worked up a good 
appetite skating, and the “franks” 
seemed to hit the spot. Blimp Bonimo 
ate five and four doughnuts, and 
then claimed he was only “comforta- 
bly full.” That was Blimp for youl! 

Mom wasn’t around much during 
the feed, but when it came time to 
leave, all the kids told her they'd had 
a good time. They also thanked Bib 
and Tuck. 

After they'd all gone, Tuck said, 
“Look, Mom, why don't we leave the 
hot-dog stand up at least for supper? 
I promised Pop I'd serve him a spe- 
cial order. Here he is now, coming in 
the front door. . . . Hey, Pop, how'll 
you have yours? Plain or de luxe?” 

' “Til have mine... super deluxe,” 
said Pop, coming into the kitchen, 
and then added, winking at Bib, “but 
hold the catsup, Swanky Franky!” 
—Gay HEAD 











CAMERA CONTEST WINNERS 


HE best pictures for November in the National Inter- 
scholastic Photographic Contest have been chosen by the 


judges. The three top-ranking photographs are shown at 
the right and below. Like all pictures in the contest, the prize- 
winners were taken with Argus Candid Cameras. Here's the : 
November winners: 

First Prize ($15): Charles Larsen, 15, of 121 Wyatt 
Avenue, Stevens Point,Wisc., Grade 12. His winning picture, 
“The Mill Pond”, is shown at the right. 

Second Prize ($10): Neal Dresslaer, 17, of Jefferson 
City, Mo., Grade 12, for his picture of a statue. 

Third Prize ($5): Barbara Ann Maltby, of Beverly 
Hills, California, Grade 10, for her photograph of a friend. 

Honorable Mention ($1 prizes): Robert Hauser, 17, 
Cleveland, O.; Francis W. Williams, 19, Union City, Ind.; 
Edwin Hauser, 15, Buffalo, N. Y.; Lewis M. Shafer, Howell, 
Mich.; Myron Freedman, 15, New York, N. Y. 

Start taking pictures now for the next contest. Entries 
close March 10. 

The contests are sponsored by the International Research 
Corp., Ann Arbor, Michigan, makers of Argus Cameras. 
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“The Mill Pond” by Charles Larsen, first prize. 
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“Statue” by Neal Dresslaer 
(2nd Prize) 


“My Friend” by Barbara Matby 
(3rd Prize) 
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MORE HEADLINE NEWS 


THE WARS 
U.S. 

In the war 
Britain-France, 


tivity during the first week of the new 
year was at sea. This was nothing new 


protests 


between Germany and 
the most important ac- 


To date the war has been 


mainly a sea war. 


in the war. 


Merchant ships went down almost 
every day. They struck mines or were 
torpedoe d by submarines. 

Since the war started in September, 
the following merchant ships have been 
sunk: 


British ships ....seeeee++- 128 


French ships ..ccccesess- 12 
German ships ...ceee0.-. 23 
Neutral ships ........... 93 


As far as warships are concerned, 
Britain and France lost 16 men-of-war 
in the first four months, Germany lost 
one battleship and from 15 to 35 sub- 
marines. 

About 2,600 men have been killed 
fighting for Britain, and about 1,500 
for France. Germany has lost about 
4,000 men (not counting those lost in 
battles with Poland, in which 10,572 
Germans were killed). 

U. S. Ships Detained 

The United States Government last 
week made two protests to Britain. First 
our government protested against Brit- 
ish interference with our mails. The 
United States objected to Britain's prac- 
tice of stopping our ships in order to 
search the mails. 

Our Government does not object to 
the examination by Britain of cargo on 
our ships. But the U.S. Government does 
not want the mail to be examined. More 
than 1,700 sacks from one ship were 
searched. Every letter and package was 
opened. This caused ened ties delay 
to the ship. 


Inside Combat Area 

Great Britain, while not wanting to 
offend the United States, claims the 
right to search all mail. The British 
officials are especially interested in a 
ping letters containing money, and pac 
ages containing diamonds or other valu- 
able gems which Germany could use as 
money. 

A second U.S. protest was made to 
the British over the seizure of the Ameri- 
can ship Mormacsun. To search the 
Mormacsun, the British took her into 


Kirkwell, well inside the combat area 
which are “forbidden waters” to our 
ships. 


On top of these incidents, the large 
U.S. liner Manhattan, bound for Italian 
ports, was stopped last Sunday by the 
British at Gibralter, and delayed 40 
hours. Again the British wanted to make 
sure that the Manhattan's cargo con- 
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tained nothing that might be intended 
for re-shipment to Germany. 

In the Finland-Russia war, the Finns 
continued their amazing stand ogre 
the Russian invaders. They fought in 
heav y snow and ice, as the Arctic winter 
settled down over the country. “General 
Winter” made it hard for the Russians 
to move forward, and thus helped the 
Finns defend their land. 

The Russians planned to cut Finland 
in two. They advanced across the “wasp 
waist”—the narrow central part of Fin- 
land. But the Finns drove them back. 

In the fighting along the Mannerheim 
Line, neither side was able to advance. 

Russian planes bombed Finnish cities. 
Finnish planes flew over the Russian 
city of Leningrad and dropped printed 
leaflets. The leaflets called on the Rus- 
sian people to overthrow the Russian 
government, and put an end to the war. 





FIVE QUESTIONS 
For Oral or Written Work 


These questions are based on Headline 
News articles in this issue. They cover 
points not included in the “Following the 
Headlines” test below. 

1. What was the attitude of Frank Mur- 
phy, when he was Governor of Michigan, 


_toward the sit-down strike in the General 


Motors plants? (Article on page 2). 

2. What did President Roosevelt, in his 
message to Congress, say bout “thousands 
of boys and girls who have come of work- 
ing age?” (Article on page 3). 

3. What did the President mean when 
he referred to ostriches hiding their heads 
in the sand? What relation did his state- 
ment have to our foreign affairs? ( Article 
on page 3). 

4. If you scattered coal dust over snow 
and ice, what- effect would that have on 
the sun’s rays? (Article on page 4). 

5. The United States Government sent 
two protests to Great Britain because of in- 
terference with our ships. Explain what 
each protest was about. (Article on this 
page). 





Governor of Vermont 

U.S. Attorney General 

Mayor of Detroit 

President of General Motors 
Corporation 


the President? (Score 15 points). 
$8,400 $80,400 


3. EIRE (Article on page 4) 


General, 


alchemists 
artists 


aviators 
authors 





FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right answers, you will have a 
total score of 100. How close can you come? These questions are based 
on news articles in this issue. The answers are printed on page 14. 


1. FRANK MURPHY (Article on page 2) 


In the following list are four offices held by Frank Murphy before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed him to the Supreme Court. Check the four offices 
which Mr. Murphy held: (Score 10 points each. Total 40). 


2. THE U.S. BUDGET (Article on page 3) 

President Roosevelt, in a special budget message to Congress, asked 
Congress to vote in favor of spending a certain total amount of money 
during the coming year. Which of the following amounts is the one asked by 


$800,400 


One of the following statements is true. Which is it? (Score 15 points). 
(a) Eire is a colony of Great Britain. 
(b) Eire is a dominion, like Canada. 
(c) Eire is a free, independent nation. 
(d) Eire is a penal aia for Irish prisoners. 


4. THE F.B.I., or G-MEN (Article on page 5) 
Check the right ending to the following statement: (Score 15 points). 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation, which is popularly known as the G-Men, 

comes under the direction of (a) the Postmaster General, (b) the Attorney 

(c) General Pershing, (d) the General Welfare. 


5. “FAMOUS AMERICAN” STAMPS (Article on page 5) 


Which one of the groups listed below do these names suggest to you: 
Irving, Cooper, Emerson, Alcott, and Clemens. (Score 15 points). 


Governor of Michigan 

Head of the C.L.O. 

Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands 


Ambassador to Eire 


$8,400,000 $8,400,000,000 


Perrrrrrrrrrrr 


actors 
agitators 
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Jane Withers Appears in 


HIGH SCHOOL 


OU can't blame Jane Wallace's 
(Withers ) father for wanting 
to get her away from his west- 

ern ranch and into a public high 
school. Jane can rope steers and 
“yipee” with the best of the cow 
hands, but she is so rough-and-ready 
that she keeps her private tutors in 
mortal terror of her. One of 
her milder pranks was to put 
a coiled snake on top of the 
piano, as a surprise for her 
music teacher! 

Fortunately for Jane, her 
Uncle Henry is principal of 
Thomas Je ‘fferson High School 
in Oakdale, Texas. But un- 
fortunately for Uncle Henry, 
Jane travels to Oakdale on the 
same plane with the school’s 
distinguished visitor, Franklin 
Jefferson, who claims to be a 
descendant of the second 
President of the United States. 
At the welcoming reception, 
Jane slips up and lassocs Mr. 
Jefferson instead of the stu- 
dent she was aiming for! 

Jane has never been in the 
company of kids her own age 
before, and she proves to be 
a full-sized pest. She brags 
about her 1I.Q. and her skill in 
archery. She also says she'll 
show them how to run the 
school. The Lasso Girls, who 
are rope-experts, are particu- 
larly down on her when she 
tries to tell them off. 

“Slats” Roberts (Joe Brown, Jr., 
no relative of Joe . Brown) is the 
only one who befriends her. He thinks 
she’s great. “Slats” is the main hope 
of the football team in the big game 
scheduled with Eastern High; but 
unless he passes history exam, he 
will be ineligible to play. All the 
students in the fal class have de- 
cided not to know the answers to any 
question that “Slats” can’t answer in 
the oral exam. But smart-aleck Jane 
pops in class just at the wrong 
moment, knows all the answers, and 
spoils everything. 

When Jane finds out what she has 
done, she is sorry and offers to coach 
“Slats” on the side. His job at a garage 
interferes with their study sessions 
but he finally passes a make-up exam 
in history, thanks to Jane’s help. 


“Slats,” 


“Slats” asks Jane to wear his school 
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pin, but. when he reaches for it, it’s 
—gone! The pin shows up in the prin- 
cipal’s office. A policeman found it 


in a stolen car, and thinks it is a clue 
to a gang of automobile thieves. Jane 
and “Slats” set out to track down the 
thieves and are taken prisoner by 
them. Jane escapes, enlists the help 





ABOVE: Freshie Jane won't even listen to boy-friend 
she’s so mad about a certain razzing she got. 


BELOW: Smartie Jane is on the verge of getting even by 
refusing to join in a scheme to help a football hero pass. 


of all the R.O.T.C. boys at Jefferson, 
rescues “Slats” and captures the 
crooks. 

All ends happily with Jane accepted 
as a member of the Lasso Girls, and 
jitter-bugging with “Slats” at the Mili- 
tary Ball. 

That, briefly, is the wild and woolly 
story of High School. There is not 
enough real, true high school flavor 
in the film. No twenty high schools 
could survive the high jinks that go 
on in here. Even so, there are many 
\ But sometimes 
the exaggerations are so ex- 
treme that it makes you feel 
uncomfortable. Maybe the 
director of this film never 
went to high school himself! 

You will be glad to see that 
“Little Janey” Withers is a big 
girl now. Her real age is 13. 
Always a face-maker as a 
“little brat” in the films, she 
still makes plenty of them. Too 
many faces spoil her acting. 
Maybe, when she’s a sopho- 
more, Jane will get over this 
and give us more of her genu- 
ine acting talents. 


funny scenes 


Some of the film was “shot” 
at a real Thomas Jefferson 
High School, in San Antonio, 
Texas, where they have a rope- 
twirling organization of girls 
called the “Lassos.” But most 
of the film was made in Holly- 
wood at 20th Century-Fox. 

Jane Withers did stage and 
radio work for six years before 
she became a film actress at 
the age of nine. She is now a 
freshman in a Los Angeles 
high school. 
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Improve Your Reading 
By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 





Exercise 15 
Summarizing 
OW do you try to remember 
what you read or study? Do 
you try to remember every 
word? Most people do not even at- 
tempt to do this. Even if it were pos- 
sible it is undesirable. 

First, it would take too much time 
to memorize things. Second, it would 
not be useful, because the material 
would still need to be organized and 
digested. 

In order to make effective use of 
what you read, you must learn to 
summarize. Look for the main ideas. 
Separate the important from the un- 
important. Include all important de- 
tails under the main ideas to which 
they belong. Make an outline of the 
important material which you wish 
to remember. 

At this time of the year, when 
many of us are studying for exami- 
nations, summarizing is an important 
skill. Practice summarizing what you 
read. The following exercise in sum- 
marizing will help you develop this 
skill. 

Turn to our book review section, 
“Let's Read,” on page 8. Read the 
two articles on this page carefully, 
noting details. The first article is a 
review of a thrilling true story of 
adventure “€ Yonquerors of the River”. 
The describes a book on 
turtles, which contains many interest- 
ing facts. After you have read these 
two articles on page 8, answer the 
questions below. 


second 


A. Conquerors of the River 


Check four of the following state- 
ments which give the main ideas of the 
first article on of the 
River” 

__1. For centuries, no man dared to 
venture a boat in the Colorado River. 
In 1868, Major Poweil decided to 
explore the Colorado River by boat. 
—3. On May 24, 1869, Major Powell, 

Captain Powell and eight men started 

down the Green River in four boats. 


“Conquerors 


—4. One of the men, Seneca, discov- 
ered gold near Paria Creek. 

—5}5. One of the men deserted and the 
other seven mutinied. 

—. Major Powell, with his brother's 
aid, put down the mutiny and got 
his men to continue the dangerous 
journey. 
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—_7. Conquerors of the River is a trib- 
ute to Major Powell’s heroism. 

—_8. The story is 
Powell's diary. 
Place a number before each of the 8 

statements above, to show your opinion 

of its importance in the article. Call the 
most important 1, the next 2, and so on 

down to 8. 


B. Turtles 
Check two of the following statements 

which give the main ideas of “Turtles of 

the United States and Canada.” 

__1. The turtle is one of the oldest 
creatures in the world. 

__2. This book describes the different 
kinds of turtles in the United States 
and Canada today. 

—_3. It tells about their history and 
habits. 


based on Major 


—4. It has 99 photographs. 

__5. It is cruel to paint baby turtles as 
souvenirs. 

__6. The average turtle can live a year 
or more without eating. 


True-False 
Read each of the following state- 
ments. If it states a fact found in either 
article, encircle the letter T. If it does 
not state a fact found in either article, 

encircle F. 

TF 1. Congress appropriated $10,000 
for Major Powell's expedition. 

T F 2. Major Powell obtained a small 
grant from the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

TF 3. After two months of hazardous 
travel, one boat was wrecked on the 
rocks. 

TF 4. The expedition tried to sail the 
boats over ios rapids. 

TF 5. Turtles have no teeth. 

TF 6. A turtle is a warm-blooded ani- 
mal. 

TF 7. Turtles can store up food for 
future use. 

T F 8. You can save a baby turtle’s life 
by flaking off the paint with a knife. 

TF9Q. Captain Powell had a fight with 
Seneca. 

T F 10. The events in “Conquerors of 
the River” are true. 


Following the Headlines 
Key to News Test on page 12 
1. U.S. Attorney General 
Mayor of Detroit 
Governor of Michigan 
Governor General of the Philippine 
Islands. 
. $8,400,000,000, 
Cc. 
b. 


. authors, 


wm or 


- > - 4 aae 


Carr in Colliers 
* Annie’s pretty cocksure, ain’t she?” 


SOME FUN 


Stinger 

The teacher had been reading to the class 
about the great forests of America. 

“And now, boys,” he said, “which one of 
you can tell me the pine that has the long- 
est and the sharpest needles?” 

Up went a hand in the front row. 

“Well, Johnny?” 

“The porcu!” 


Way Down 

Teacher: Bill, where is Swanee River? 

Pupil (after much hesitation): Far, far 
away. 

The Other Side of War 

“We don’t hear any more about the three 
little fishes.” 

“No, they probably swam over the block- 
ade.” 


Hair-Raising Story 

The Boston man, careful of his and other 
folks’ grammar, asked the clerk for a man’s 
comb. | 

“Do you want a narrow man’s comb?” 
the clerk asked. 

“No,” said the man, “I want a comb for a 
stout man with rubber teeth.” 


Southern Exposure 


“You speak as though you had spent all 
you life in Georgia. Yet you say you were 
there only two months.” — es 

“Yassuh. Pardon my sudden accent!” 





Advertisements 





WINNERS WEAR DURENE 

On New Year's Day at the Rose Bowl, 
the Cotton Bowl, the Sugar Bowl, and 
the Orange Bowl games, the winning 
teams wore “Durene” mercerized cot- 
ton jerseys. Why? Because famous 
coaches agree that mercerized yarn is 
best for athletes. Garments of Durene 
yarn have double fast absorbing and 
evaporating power. What is good for 
athletes is good for everyone! Wear 
“Durene” knitted shirts and shorts and 


don’t forget “Durene” polo shirts and 
pullovers. 





Write today for our attractive, free cataleg. 
Dept. P METAL ARTS CO. Rochester, W. Y. 
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What a Life! 


By MARK WARD 


East Aurora, N. Y., High School 
Age 13. Grade 8 
H boy! 


Fergive me fer usin 


slang, but wouldn't you like to 
have lived in the days of OF 
Paul Bunyan? Them wuz the times, by 
golly! Y’ know how OI Paul uster write? 


Wal sir, he’d jest up ‘n’ take a pine tree 
out’n the ground, sharpen one end, char 
it an use it fer a pencil. What a life! 

"N then the when all o' Paul's 
men had a black duck dinner! It seems 
thet Ol Paul had left a small tarpaulin 
spread out over ‘bout twenty 
tree-tops. A flock o’ ducks flyin’ over- 
head thought ‘twas a lake ’n’ they land- 
ed. Jest then Bunyan hi appene -d along 
an’ he folded up the “lake” ’n’ took the 
future dinner to the cook house. 

Thet summer Paul hed the best log- 
gin’ luck he'd hed in a durn long while. 
Jest ez he wuz plannin’ a big log drive 
he discovered the river he wuz gonna 
use was in a circle so he would end up 
jest wuhr he started frum. Right then ‘n’ 
thar he built a mill an’ shipped the fin- 
ished lumber overland. Needless to say 
‘twas perfeck. The only difficulty wuz 
with the smokestacks which he made out 
o’ the barrels of one of his ol’ shotguns. 
He wuz forced to equip them with 
hinges an’ drawbridge machinery so they 
cud be lowered to let the clouds go by. 

As I sed before . what a life! ~ 


time 


acres O 


Old Jeff 


By DEAN HACKETT 


College Junior H. S., Whitewater, Wisc. 
Age 14. Grade 9 


(>; JEFF” he was fondly called, 


and by that name he 
membered. 

“Old Jeff’ was a nobody as far as 
public life was concerned, but he rep- 
resented something fine to me. “Old 
Jeff” was retired and spent his life (that 
is, what was left of it) fishing and telling 
stories. He never caught any fish, but he 
surely could tell some whoppers. He 
could make Major Hoople look like a 
fortune teller, and Paul Bunyan’s fish 
were dwarfs compared to the whales he 
caught. 

Well, to go on, he was retired. Mother 


> shall ever be re- 


said he always had been since as far 
back as she could remember, but I have 
my own opinion about that. There 


wasn't a soul in our town that he didn’t 
know if some of the snobs 
wouldn't speak to him in public, a great 
many of them would call him up and 
ask him if Mrs. “So and So” was going 
to have her operation in April or in 
May. It was 


and even 


always said, 


“Lf nobody 
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The Viales B Photo Studio 


George Cleghorn 


Presidio Junior H. S., San Francisco 


“Thank God, I am 
an American Boy” 
George Cleghorn’s essay 


As part of the celebration of 
Thanksgiving in San _ Francisco, 
pupils were invite -d to write an essay 
with the title, “Thanksgiving for 
America.” The winning essay was 
written by George Cleghorn, 12, a 
7th Grade pupil of Presidio Junior 


High School, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 
Published in the San Francisco 


else knows, call ‘Old Jeff for he knows 
everything and everybody.” Retired? 
Perhaps—but not to the point of losing 
contact with his fellowmen. 

Later on, as time went by, we kept 
seeing less and less of “Old Jeff,” and 
when I was eleven, we moved away 
and lost all track of our town. Last year 
when I went back for a visit, I missed 
him. Doe Rainer, our town’s only phys- 
ician, had taken care of him. He told 
that with a last breath in his feeble body 
“Old Jeff” said, “Doc, 1 guess I’m going 
to one of those places where they have 
fish as large as in my stories.” 


Chewing Gum Slogans 


Here are just a few of the slogans re- 
ceived by the Chewing Gum Editor, in re- 
sponse to his invitation in the Dec. 18th is- 
sue, page 5, in the article “Chewing Gum 
Problem.” 

“Wrap before Throwing!” 
Roger Wagner, Bethlehem, Pa. 

“A Wad of Gum Makes One Look Dumb” 
slogan by George Sunday, Detroit, Mich. 

“Drop That Gum. It’s Loaded!” 
by Thora Larsen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Fee, Fie, Foe, Fum; Put Away That 
Chewing Gum” slogan by Sue Robinson, 
Avalon, Pa. 


slogan by 


sk gan 





newspapers and read over the radio, 
Cleghorn’s essay received wide pub- 
licity in California. The Editor of 
Junior Scholastic is pleased to take 
this opportunity to re-print the essay 
here: 
THANKSGIVING FoR AMERICA 
By George Cleghorn 

This morning I heard a roar overhead. 
Looking up I saw silvery airplanes flying 
by. I was not frightene d, I was thrilled 
at man’s achievements; to think that he 
had learned to fly like the birds, free 
and happy, high above the people on 
the ground. 

Once a week I go to Boy Scouts. In 
my troop there is a Negro boy, there are 
Jewish boys, there are Protestant boys. 
I am a Catholic: we are all pals. 

On Hallowe'en I wore a mask. It 
was a funny one with a beard. I looked 
so funny that I laughed. I wonder what 
a gas mask would be like. 

Ww hen I get home I play with my dog. 
I throw a ball for her to bri ing back to 
me. The way she looks up at me I know 
she loves me. I would hate to have her 
killed because there is not enough food 
for her. 

My “home” is my room where I have a 
radio I can tune in to any sté ation. I have 
books, magazines, and ‘models. I don’t 
always keep by room clean. My mother 

says, “It’s a mess.” I think it’s fine. 

I am thankful I live in America where 
I am not frightened by the sound of air- 
planes, w here it does not matter to what 
race or creed I belong, where masks 
are worn in fun, and where a boy can 
have a pet. Thank God, I am an Amer- 
ican boy growing up the American way. 


Want to Become aa 
A JSA Member? 


Would you like to have your own 
— work considered for public ation 

1 Junior Scholastic? If so, send your 
seceiaitis to the Junior Scholastic 
Achievement (JSA) Club, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Any boy or girl in the 6th, 7th, 8th, or 
9th grades may send in contributions. 
You may send 
verse, short stories, 
letters, short essays, 
photographs, — car- 
toons or puzzles. If 
your work is ac- 
cepted, you will re- 
ceive a red, white 
and blue _ button 
with the letters “JSA” printed in the 
center. (See cut above. ) 

Be sure to include your name, age, 
home address, and grade. You 
must also have your teacher's sign: Ure 
below the statement: “This is to certify 
that to the best of my knowledge the 
work submitted is the original work of 
this pupil.” 

Entries will not be retusned to the 
pupil unless accompanied by 3c postage. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Puzzle and Stunt Page 
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Tour of the Islands 


Down in the South Seas there are a group of islands connected 
by 15 bridges. When tourists wish to visit all the islands, they 
are taken by native guides over every bridge once before passing 
from Island A to Island B over bridge 13. The natives know of 
two routes that will get tourists from island to island in this man- 
ner. Once they start out, the natives consider it very unlucky to 
go back over any part of their route. Can you work out the two 
routes without retracing your steps in either of them? Remember— 
go over every bridge only once before finally passing from Island 
A to Island B over bridge 13. 


What Is It? 


Get on your thinking caps. The poem that follows describes 
a six-letter word that you are all familiar with. It always begins 
with a capital letter, and comes around once a week. That's all 


we're going to tell you. The rest is up to you! 


My first is very bright, 

And although that is true, 

Only in my second 

Can my first be seen by you. 

My second would, without my first, 
Be very far from bright. 

My all is what the working maa 
Welcomes with great delight. 
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Some Stunts! 


These are tricks you can 
amuse yourself with, or you can 
try them on your friends if you 
want to be the life of the party. 


Place 10 pennies in a row on 
the table. Take up any one of 
them and place it on another, 
first passing it over two penhies. 
Repeat this until no single penny 
is left. Seem difficult? Just put 
the fourth penny on the first; 
the seventh on the third; the 
fifth on the ninth; the second 
on the sixth; and the eighth on 
the tenth. 


Place an apple 15 inches from 
a wall. Then give the apple as 
a prize to anyone who can pick 
it up while standing against the 
wall with the back of his heels 
touching it. 


Stand a friend against a wall, 
his right cheek touching the 
wall, and the side of his right 
foot also touching it. Oddly 
enough, he will find himself un- 
able to lift his left foot from the 
floor while in this position. 


Try This on Your 
Triangle 





Take the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, and arrange 
them on the three sides of this 
triangle so that the numbers on 
each side equal 17. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK 





Do You Know? 


What word in the English 
language contains all the vowels 
—a, e, i, o, u? Unquestionably, 
we are telling you. 


Last Week's Answers 


Elm Into Oak. Elm, ell, all, air, 
fir, for, oar, oak. 


Around the Lake. No difference. 
80 minutes equals one hour and 20 
minutes. 


Missing M's. Mad men mimic 
and mock. 


Whoozr Zoo? 14 animals would 
have 56 feet. 22 birds would have 
44 feet. 56 plus 44 equals 100. 


JSA Contribution. Lay one match 
crossways between the first two 
matches. It will form the letter N, 
Put another match crossways be- 
tween the fourth and fifth matches 
to make another N. Three matches 
laid horizontally, one below the 
other, against the last match will 
form an E, and the whole thing 
will then spell NINE. 


Puzzling Proverbs. Faint heart 
never won fair lady. Better late 
than never. 


Menu Mixup. Oyster Soup, Roast 
Turkey, Tomato Salad, Ice Cream, 


Diamond Pendant Answer 





Dividing the Pie 


cut 
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